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3 The Platypus Review 


Marxism and Feminism, cont. from page 1 


subordinating the interests of poor, black, and working- 
class women to those of the rich, ruling class women, 
who derive substantial benefits from the existing social 
order, regardless of what they may endure as women. 
The Marxist strategy of uniting all those exploited and 
oppressed by capitalism is the only way to lay the basis 
for a world free of social inequality and material want, 
and thus to realize the possibility that each woman 

or man pursue their own path and enjoy fulfilling 
personal lives. The pathology of sexual violence is at 
bottom a social problem that derives from a society that 
celebrates and rewards selfishness, possessiveness, 
and the ability to wield power over others. The only way 
that the full human potential for love (and for all other 
aspects of our lives) can be realized is through the 
creation of a rationally planned socialist economy that 
can provide secure access to the essentials of existence 
for all. Once the material basis for social egalitarianism 
is achieved, the daily brutalities experienced by women 
at every social level, but particularly by those on the 
lower rungs of the social ladder, will gradually become 
athing of the past. Until then, the best we can do 

is to struggle against the inequities both great and 
small imposed by capitalism while actively seeking to 
construct a viable revolutionary movement capable of 
ending once and for all the horrors of class society. 


Judith Shapiro: | was raised in the same tradition as 
the first speaker, who sees feminism and Marxism 

as distinct. And | did not get that from the Spartacist 
League [SL). | joined the SL because it accorded 

with my interest in women's liberation and class 
struggle. So | share the view that it will take socialist 
emancipation to have women’s emancipation. (I do not 
like the word "emancipation,” notice the root there; the 
word "liberation” is better, in my view.) That said, it is 
unbelievable how much has been accomplished within 
the framework of bourgeois movements. Those of you 
who are not my age cannot imagine. | grew up in the 
1950s and because of my parents—like a lot of New 
Leftists in the United States, | was a red-diaper baby—| 
knew exactly how bad it was, and not just for women. 
Everything was repressed. 

Here are some things which fascinate me: Why did 
it take years to invent a suitcase on wheels? Because 
it was not done to have suitcases on wheels. About 
rucksacks: | was the first person to wear one. | used 
to embarrass my students at Goldsmiths until they 
discovered they were trendy. | just did not want to 
carry my books the old way anymore! We have seen 
something similar with hemlines. These changes occur 
partly through the process of education and through the 
world getting richer. But it also partly happened due 
to politics. One of the things I am proudest of is that | 
was a molecular part of the founding of the women’'s 
liberation movement in the United States. Someone in 
Belize is doing a PhD on the history of the American 
women’s movement. On the map she has developed 
there, | am in the upper left-hand corner, near Seattle. 

One reason | do not like the label feminist is its 
association with a creepy kind of radicalism: this insane 
acting-out. Students come to me interested in the 
Wages for Housework movement. When that does not 
get enough attention, they form the English Collective 
of Prostitutes to act out. | would not try to reason with 
these protestors the way | would with you, because 
reasoning is not what they are doing. What they are 
doing is expressing themselves. It is expressive politics. 
There has been too much of that. It does not work 
terribly well. 

We built the women!’s liberation movement, and it 
made big changes: The very first abortion referendum 
was in the state of Washington. We had buttons with a 
coat hanger on them. We had a very active campaign 
and, in some ways, | regret that Roe v. Wade overtook 
it. Because if abortion rights had to be fought for 
everywhere, as opposed to relying on this Supreme 
Court ruling, the movements to defend abortion rights 
would be stronger. That does not mean | wish that the 
Court had ruled the other way. | just wish that it had not 
been so "from above.” At any rate, there was a great 
deal of progress made within the confines of bourgeois 
society. Women have abortion rights and do not have to 
panic about the possibility of getting pregnant, like my 
generation did when there was no legal abortion. Is that 
enough?—No. 

We can have an intelligent conversation of what 
#MeToo represents and how we should relate to it. 
There’s a wonderful Saturday Night Live sketch you can 
catch on YouTube: Couples start to talk about #MeToo 
and, as soon as somebody does, they go "Oooh! Don't 
do it, don't do it!”! There is no way you can put a foot 
forward without saying something. Either you do not 
care about the rape victims or you do not care about 
due process. What we need is debate where we do not 
simply attack each other. We should turn the word "safe 
space” around to mean freedom to say what you want to 
say without being accused of reprehensible motives. 

Intelligent political culture and discussion are things 
| feel strongly about, not least because | have spent 
most of my life since | left the SL worrying and thinking 
about the Soviet Union, and then Russia, which lacks 
this political culture. It is also possible to sit in a room 
together where people just talk past each other. So 
| would encourage the audience not just to say what 
they came to say, but to address each other. Even if you 
are not rude to other people, but still ignore them, the 
discussion does not move forward. 

My instinct is that #MeToo is getting to be a 
distraction because it is driving out all the other 
questions. But maybe I’m not right! | absolutely agree 
about the cumulative effect of harassment. We are 
not saying that one stray hand, one wolf whistle is 
unbearably terrible; the trouble is when you have to 
put up with that sort ofthing every day. But | do not 
observe that as much anymore. It is not like it was even 
twenty years ago. One of the reasons people have come 
forward is that we all know what is wrong. So, then, we 
have to address other questions, which have to do with, 
how far are you responsible for the ethos of a previous 
generation? Which we have come up against, right? It 
is an exciting time, because there seems to be a new 
wave. | do not know what created it. Isthere something 
that is happening now that women have achieved—in 


the advanced capitalist countries, certainly—all they can 
achieve legally, and now they want more? It deserves 
the title Third Wave. 

It is an exciting and wonderful time. | do not love the 
word "feminist,” because it does not sit well with men. 
But | do not have an alternative. | read forty definitions 
last week, and there are about twenty I can agree with, 
all of which distill down to advocating for women’s 
equality. What I dislike is the idea that the first slice 
you take is women, which comes down to saying, "I 
would rather have a racist female than a male who 
believes in all the things | believe in—social justice, 
equality of races, and so on.” So, | have no other word 
than "feminism.” | think we need to take it over, give it 
our own meaning, and drive out the others. As for its 
relationship to Marxism—if Marxism is universal, then 
we would not have feminists talking to Marxists, because 
you would not have to distinguish between the two. 


Sarah McDonald: So, what is feminism? As a Marxist, | 
define myself in terms of class politics first. | agree with 
much of what Roxanne said. In fact, | expect there is not 
going to be much disagreement, except perhaps about 
some of the #MeToo stuff. 

Women's liberation, liberation of half the population, 
is not Just something that is desirable. It is absolutely 
necessary. For me, that is part of the class struggle. It 
is part of the—and | do like the word emancipation—the 
emancipation of the whole of humanity. But, as I say, | 
view that from a class perspective first. Why? Because 
all ofthe other issues— whether it is gay liberation, 
women!'s liberation, ete.—all can be resolved through 
the emancipation of the whole of humanity by the 
working class as an agent for overthrowing capitalist 
society. It is the biggest stakeholder in that, whereas 
the women’s movement cannot emancipate the whole of 
society. So, it goes that way around for me. This is not to 
say that you defer addressing women's liberation until 
the other issues have been resolved. Rather, addressing 
these questions is fundamental to our movement. That 
said, there are massive differences between the UK and 
America, not to mention different countries in other 
parts of the world. 

They say women's work is never done, and it is true. 
Most of us work, whether in professional jobs working 
very long hours or in part-time jobs, often working 
multiple jobs. Many women have a second burden of 
doing housework, rearing children, doing most of the 
caring in the relationship, taking care of the elderly, 
etc. A lot of that burden falls upon women in western 
advanced capitalist societies, even more so in other 
societies. Judith spoke about the gains that have been 
made. It is important not to skip over that. And it is not 
just that | have got a rucksack that does not give me 
a bad back when | am carrying stuff around. It is also 
education, abortion rights, legal equality {whether that 
manifests itself financially or not), representation, even 
down to taking out a mortgage, or being able to order 
a full pint at the pub, which even in the 1970s women 
could not do. And there is plenty more that people can 
come up with. 

Regarding hemlines, if you look at the way that we 
are told to look, the way we are told to dress, how we 
are criticized for dressing a certain way, the amount of 
makeup, and time we are supposed to spend preening, 
pulling the hair out of your face, the amount of time 
that you spend on dieting and working out—all of these 
things conduce to a certain conformity, whether within 
white Western culture, Asian culture, African culture, 
or something else. So, yes, there have been massive 
gains, but it is not true that women are no longer 
criticized for their hemline. 

Roxanne mentioned the centenary of the Direct 
Representation of the People Act in 1918. That is 
something worth having a conversation about, because 
the mainstream has really coopted it, turning it round 
into something it was not. | got annoyed with the BBC 
Radio Four day program as | was getting ready for 
work the other week, because they did not mention 
working class men getting the vote at all. There was 
a tiny point, "It was women of property over thirty.” 

So married, middle-class women over thirty got the 
vote—that was mentioned as an aside. And this was 
portrayed as something given by the establishment as 
part of Britain’s upward and onward trajectory towards 
progress, tolerance, democracy, and respect, and all 
that kind of thing. No mention of the Russian Revolution. 
No mention of the First World War. Why did working 
class men get the vote? Why did all working class men, 
universal male suffrage, happen at that point? It was a 
preventative measure. Why were not all women given 
the vote? Because the Labour Party would have gotten 
into power. Middle class women of property were less 
likely to vote Labour. 

Now we have Theresa May, Nicola Sturgeon, and 
Ruth Davidson talking about safety for women in 
politics: Women ought not to receive abusive tweets and 
require a safe space. This is about creating the culture 
of victimhood. The suffragettes were brave women. 
They created social disturbances, committed acts of 
violence, and risked, even lost, their lives for the vote. 
Few on the Left so much as mention Sylvia Pankhurst, 
though she is the obvious heroine of the period: learned 
jiu jitsu, learned to fight off the police, organized the 
East End of London, established relationships with 
Moscow, and the rest. Somebody that fundamental is 
Just written out of the story. 

And there is another relevant date coming up: The 
eighth of March is Women's Day, International Working 
Women's Day. It will be all about Hillary Clinton and 
female CEOs. Yet, the holiday comes from a New 
York Machinists strike. And what happened on the 
International Women's Day March in 1917? The Russian 
Revolution. As for Alexandra Kollontai, Clara Zetkin, and 
the rest, they are certainly not taught on Women's Day. 
The establishment has made it their own. 

As for #MeToo, there are massive differences 
between genuine abuse [rape, sexual assault, etc.) 
and a bad date, or someone saying the wrong thing, or 
simply trying it on a little bit. It demeans sexual assault 
to similarly equate these things. Then there is the 
cultivation of the culture of victimhood | spoke of before. 
The whole notion of safe spaces tends to make oneself 
a victim. Rather than standing up and fighting, you wrap 
yourself up in cotton wool. 

What is fundamental is the question of power relations. 


If you are working in Hollywood and your producer says 
you have to sleep with him in order to get your next job, 
or to ever work again, that puts you in a tough position. If 
you can tell somebody fuck off, that is different. 

I do not believe in wages for housework. In Vienna 
a few years ago | went to Karl Marx-Hof. They had 
collectivized the laundry, food preparation, housework, 
and childcare. It was all very smart, but it was also 
Just collectivized domestic drudgery. It was all women 
doing these boring, menial tasks. Yes, it was made 
more bearable by being done collectively. But it did not 
emancipate. 

| have often heard on the Left and in the feminist 
movement that women are more cooperative or even 
somehow inherently more progressive. You know 
Margaret Thatcher was progressive, because she 
was a woman! No, that is ridiculous. Women jurors, 
notoriously, in trials of rape cases are more likely to 
return a verdict against a woman victim, to say "she 
was drunk” or "she was wearing a short skirt.” Women 
do not have natural solidarity with other women. Token 
representation of women on corporate boards does 
not benefit women. So, yes, we should take advantage 
of opportunities to develop women. Especially on the 
Left we need to develop the women cadre that we have, 
recognizing the additional pressure that they might have 
interms of work, childcare, and the rest. But there is no 
point in making a special effort to promote women. The 
question is, How do you create a culture where women 
are encouraged to speak, to read, to study, to build 
confidence, and the rest? 


Responses: 


RB: It sounded like what you were saying, Judith, was 
that the Marxist Left risks underestimating the progress 
already made by the women!'s liberation movement. 
That was not my intention. | can appreciate that you 
have lived through great changes and you can really feel 
the difference. We certainly should not underestimate 
it. That is why it is so important to fight for reforms that 
make a difference to our lives now. But we best preserve 
the gains of the past by understanding that we have to 
change the framework. 

lamateacher at a fairly liberal school in the 
public sector. And even there, it is remarkable the 
conversations that | have with both students and 
teachers. The attitudes can be astounding. We still have 
conversations about skirt lengths, young girls wearing 
jewelry, and whatever. It can get pretty 1950s. So things 
have changed, but they have not in some ways as well. 

I would be interested to hear what you think about 
the publication "Women and Revolution,” Judith. 
This was a useful educational tool for me that the 
SL produced. Some of the work they did was really 
important. Excellent work was done by Marxist 
revolutionaries intersecting the feminist Left, recruiting 
feminists, and trying to bridge the gap. They could do 
that because they had the most coherent framework, 
as opposed to the non-Marxist nonsense about wages 
for housework and stuff like that, the radical acting- 
out stuff, which still exists in various forms. So, yes, 
we have to move things forward within the confines of 
bourgeois society. Essentially, think we agree but your 
emphasis is different there. 

About #MeToo, | am a teacher surrounded by a 
lot of women. But when | talk to friends who work in 
corporate settings, the blatant sexism, harassment, even 
assaults that they face can be just sickening. If you ask 
the question, Why is the MeToo campaign happening? 
Partly it is to distract from the chaos of American society 
in particular and from the unraveling of the fabric of 
capitalist society in general, from the conditions of the 
working class worsening everyday in such a serious way. 
#MeToo gives people something to focus on. 

| just want to end on one thing, which is Hillary 
Clinton. It might be a bit unfair to say this because 
Laurie Penny is not here. | would be interested to 
get her reply, perhaps in writing afterward. She very 
clearly supported Hillary Clinton in the presidential 
election and, for me, that is the logical conclusion of her 
socialist-feminist politics. It really came down to the 
fact that Hillary Clinton is a woman. It is a question of 
feminism vs. socialism. It is easy to hate Trump, but we 
also need to ask what sort of world we would be living 
in right now if Hillary Clinton were president. The fact 
that she is a woman that talks a bit left on female issues 
makes her more dangerous. It distracts from her very 
dangerous politics. 


JS: My students tell me that Goldman Sachs has 

at their entryway a giant mural dedicated to the 
forthcoming eighth of March. I want it back, though that 
is not the right attitude. If we are really serious about 
the role of the working class, this is because it has the 
ability to act collectively that others do not. It alone can 
bring about the emancipation of everyone. But there 

is atension between the idea of democracy that most 
people in this room share and the view that the working 
class is going to do the dictating—the view held, for 
instance, by the Avakianites. 

In my day, when we used to go to Left meetings 
across the country, a bunch of us got into a car. We 
would take turns driving and helping to keep the 
driver awake. And we invented a thing called drivers’ 
democracy. Drivers’ democracy was a deliberate spoof 
on proletarian democracy. Drivers’ democracy meant 
only the driver got to decide if we smoked or not, if we 
stopped to pee or not, and, crucially, where we stopped, 
which matters if you are female, as Simone de Beauvoir 
noted. They have not yet invented something that will 
make us equal in the woods. 

The point is not awoman's right to wear a rucksack. 
People did not have a right to look unseemly. That was 
the thing. We had forces in society that were much more 
oppressive. And it is not entirely healthy that those 
bounds got broken, but mostly it was. 

We can talk about the history of International 
Women's Day, but we should not try to take it back. It 
is our job to be the frontrunners, rather than the sole 
owners, of socialist values. And even though there is 
no near prospect of socialism, these ideals are what 
drive us forward. International Women's Day should be 
for everybody, including men, and not confined to being 
proletarian. Just remind people where it came from, like 


many other good things. 


SM: | am going to start with a ridiculous anecdote on 
skirt lengths, because it is always a good place to start. 
A friend of mine—a male friend, mind— worked in an all- 
girls school. They had kilts and they had a very specific 
length that the kilt needed to be. The distance between 
the sock and the kilt needed to be just so. So there came 
a point where teachers went around in the corridor 

to check the length of the distance between the sock 
and the bottom of the skirt. This carried on to the point 
where it became difficult for the staff. So all the girls 
were expected to carry a piece of cardboard the length of 
the distance between the skirt and the socks. It became 
a punishable offense not only not to have the right length 
between the skirt and the socks, but also to be found 
walking the corridors without your bit of cardboard! 

Less so on the Left, but within the wider society 
Hillary Clinton would have been seen as progressive. 
After all, Hillary Clinton is a woman and she is not 
Trump. If you look at her record in the Middle East and 
much else besides, the idea that Hillary Clinton would 
have been some sort of paragon of virtue is ridiculous. 
Still, I know a lot of female friends, particularly female 
friends from North America, that have this opinion. 

On the question of the eighth of March, for me it is 
about the idea that you are suggesting to people that 
you do not have to fight for anything, because we are 
on this trajectory towards a progressive, tolerant, and 
democratic society. It is the establishment’s cooptation 
ofthe women's question that bothers me. International 
Women's Day was part of a fight. It was part ofa 
struggle about the emancipation of men, too, and trying 
to end the war—people’s husbands and sons were being 
slaughtered. It was not just for women. So it is not just 
about, "This is ours and we want it back.” It is about 
acknowledging history. 

The idea that the women'’s question is not a question 
for men is wrong. If we are going to liberate the whole 
of humanity, it is not just women that need to address 
women's liberation. If we are going to change sexist 
attitudes, that involves educating men as well. More 
often than not, men are the perpetrators of sexual 
assault, but men are occasionally victims of sexual 
assault. Boys are often victims. These conversations 
cannot happen without men. Educating men in the 
movement is something that we need collectively. 
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Q&A 


A few years ago, we published an essay in the Platypus 
Review entitled "Gender and the New Man,” written by 
Bini Adamczak.? The thesis is that the concept of the New 
Man had a universal male character; that, even ifthe goal 
is to emancipate all of humanity, women would have to 
become like men. Progress would take place through the 
masculinization of women. What do you think about this 
thesis? It is not uncommon within some non-Marxist, 
feminist tendencies. 


SM: Do women behave, or are they expected to behave, 
more like men? Sometimes. People are a product 

of their environment in different conditions. In the 
workplace, certain behaviors may get you promoted, 
while others will not. Certain things are seen as 

being very male. When | am assertive, | am perceived 
as "aggressive." But when a man's assertive, he is 
perceived as exercising leadership. But, of course, it 

is not so binary. There is a lot of crossover and a lot 

of conditioning in the way that people are expected 

to behave in different circumstances as well. Boys in 
certain circumstances will be expected to be macho. In 
others, they may be expected to be involved in theater or 
music. It depends on the cultural environment. 


RB: | hear this discussion quite a lot in non-Marxist 
circles. | work with quite a lot of feminists. There is a 
disproportionate number in the English Department at 
my school. | have a colleague that people have called 
brash and aggressive. She explained to me that she 
quite consciously changes her behavior to be more like 
a man. To get something done, she will adopt a more 
masculine style. For example, if she wants to shut down 
a group of sexist boys she is teaching, she will adopt a 
certain style to gain herself some respect and then, as 
she builds a relationship, her style might soften a bit. 
Now, a hardcore feminist might say, "No, men need 

to be more like women. They need to use more tag 
questions, to be more open, to leave more space, to not 
interrupt, and so on.” This is also true. We can carry on 
having these conversations, but they refer to cultural 
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problems. We need to change the conditions in which 
we live in order to see, for instance, what the potential 
for maximized communication would even be. So while 
these can be important conversations, they can get 
bogged down and prove distracting, as well. 

Judith, when you talk about gains for women, isn'tthis 
largely with respect to women in imperialist countries? 
The capitalist systern in the imperialist countries has 
been quite willing to give some rights and concessions to 
women and gay people. 


JS: | do not share this easy schema of oppressed and 
oppressor countries. Even though | do not consider 
myself a Marxist, | believe that your view is not Marxist, 
either. The notion that people mobilize so that the 
imperialists can grant them things is not plausible. 
The reality is that for various reasons, some women in 
Africa have long had more of the kinds of rights that we 
tend to speak of, yet that did not, and does not make 
them emancipated. | will give you a puzzle: In China, 
there is no doubt that up until 1978, women enjoyed 
greater equality than we have, with respect to certain 
measures: wage equality, access to jobs, etc. On the 
other hand, when the reforms started under Deng 
Xiaoping, there was an enormous increase in wealth in 
China, during which women became worse off, relative 
to men. | taught a class in August in Beijing and | put 

it to the students, which would you rather be: starving 
equally during the Great Leap Forward famine, or very 
unequal now, with better life chances? That is the level 
on which we need to look at things. "Imperialist nations 
are this, and the oppressed nations are that...” This does 
not correspond to the reality of what happens between 
countries, which is much more complex. Look at what 
happened to women in the Soviet Union, with its many 
ups and downs. It does not fit any simple schema of 
“imperialist country” vs. "oppressed country.” 


One of the first things that you said, Roxanne, was that 
these mainstream political figures such as Theresa May, 
Sturgeon, and Merkel, have shown how irrelevant gender 
is. I thought that was quite an interesting comment, 
especially with what you were just saying about being 
masculine. Do you think gender could collapse? How do 
trans people fit in to this discussion? 


RB: What I mean when | say that gender is irrelevant 

is that for these women, their political program is 

the ultimate thing that determines their actions. 

They happen to be women. Gender is not irrelevant 

in our lives, particularly as it becomes a part of our 
identity. If it is a part of our identity, that in itself can 
become political. So the oppression of trans women, 
for example, is a particular experience that is different 
to a cis-gendered woman. These things should be 
dealt with very explicitly. If we manage to change the 
social conditions, who knows how these things will all 
fit together. Maybe gender will break down. | do think 
that will happen, really. | think it is going to be mind- 
boggling, how we think about such things after we have 
broken out ofthe capitalist framework. But to go back 
to the original point, when | said it was irrelevant, | was 
really talking about how this is an example where class 
is most important. 


SM: | disagree. Gender roles, | think, will break down, 
but I do not think that gender itself will break down. 
Most people identify with the gender they were assigned 
at birth. Not to be dismissive of people being trans, 

but I think it likely that this will continue to be true, in 
general. Women will probably still be the ones actually 
bearing children, as well. However, the roles of child 
rearing, along with how work is organized in society in 
general, will change. 


JS: What is it going to be like? I do not know. | think we 
can look at the direction of change to get a clue. For 
example, women and men, on average, appear to have 
different spatial perception, as measured by IQ tests. 
What is fascinating, though, is that this gap is closing. 
So the question is not, "Is there a difference?” but, "How 
is it changing?” This also tells us something about 
whether it is nature or nurture. 


The title of this panel is "Marxism and Feminism,” and 
the relationship between these two has often been 
thought of in terms ofa supposed distinction between the 
"main" contradiction between workers and capitalists, 

as opposed to "secondary contradictions,“ such as the 
women’ question, and migrants, and so on. This has 

led "post-Marxist” theoreticians, like Ernesto Laclau or 
Chantal Mouffe, to rail against "Marxist economism.” 
However, this supposed distinction between principal and 
secondary contradictions is not Marxist, but rather a sign 
of the Stalinist, reformist decay of Marxism itself. Because 
really, revolutionary Marxism and women's emancipation 
would need each other, the one towards the other, in at 
least three different ways. First of all, strategically, if 
you want to fight a successful class struggle, you need 
solidarity among male and female workers. (Also, female 
workers, along with black or migrant workers, are often 
more radical than white male workers.) Then, of course, 
you need to collectivize the economy in order to collectivize 
housework, provide childcare, and so on. And finally, in 
order to fight against sexist stereotypes, you will also 
need to expropriate the media industry which constantiy 
produces, or at least contributes to reproducing, allthese 
stereotypes. So, if you have a situation like the one in 
1968, where the supposed!y Communist Party in France 
{PCF] only fights for a 30% wage increase, then this is not 
at all Marxist. It is a question of a thoroughly reformist, 
degenerated Stalinist party that reifies the relationship 
between the workers and capitalists. I think all these so- 
called secondary questions are intrinsically linked to the 
struggle against capitalism. It is all one. 


RB: More so than treating women's liberation as 
“secondary,” in a very layered sense, Stalinism is the 
negation of women's rights, often quite explicitly. The 
PCF’'s role in 1968 was to contain the pre-revolutionary 
situation. Looking at the history of the Bolsheviks is 
quite useful in order to see how the question of women’s 


liberation fits into the struggle for human emancipation. 
Lenin in particular was very forward-thinking. He knew 
how necessary it was to create organizations that 
mobilized women, educated women, and drew women 
into the workforce. This was in the context of pre-1917 
Russia, where women were much less educated. We do 
have different problems in Britain in 2018. But one of 
the problems we still have is that very few women are in 
the movement. How do we draw people in? Transitional 
organizations are one possipbility. It is not about treating 
women's liberation as a secondary question; rather, it 
is a strategic question, in the sense that we cannot have 
revolution without it. The line | am trying to draw is that 
what feminists do not understand is that at the bottom 
of it all is class; if we do not start with that perspective, 
we will always be going around in circles. Feminists 
usually acknowledge that it is a structural problem, but 
they are not willing to challenge that structure. 


SM: | take slight issue with the notion that minorities 
and oppressed groups are more radicalized in general. 

I do not think that is historically true. It may be true in 
certain cases, at certain times. Just look at the Left. 
Look at this room, even: There are more women in it 
than most Left meetings would have, probably, but it is 
still nowhere near 50% women. With respect to race— 
again, look around the room. That is reflected in the Left 
much more widely. It is not necessarily true that, the 
more disenfranchised you are, the more radical you are. 


JS: | agree. The question of oppressed groups and 
their degree of radicalism is an empirical question 
rather than a theoretical one. We have to look and see. 
Most types of oppression do cause people to act in 
response, but the kind of response can be, for instance, 
internalizing the oppression as norms. 


What does Marxism have to offer to women, today? What is 
the problem that Marxism has to address? Is it just about 
labor and wages, or is itsomething more? 


RB: Well, I still think Marxism offers the only way out. 
If we want to change the world, we need a coherent 
method to do that. Specifically, I think we need to build a 
revolutionary party on a Leninist model. That alone will 
not do it, but it is the necessary starting point. Exactly 
how such a party would organize itself... We do not have 
a mass revolutionary workers’ party in this country. We 
do not have one that has a coherent Marxist program, 
anywhere, at the moment. But for me, that does not 
mean that the necessary starting point has changed. 
Judith, you have suggested that we are putting 
too much emphasis on Marxism, and are failing to 
recognize the gains that have already happened. But it 
is not just about that. You talked about making feminism 
and Marxism universal, rather than clashing. But they 
do clash. They want something very different. We should 
recognize that feminism can play a reactionary role. 


SM: | generally agree with what you have said. But if we 
ask, "What does Marxism offer women...” Well, what 
does Marxism offer men?—It offers you a Saturday 
afternoon at Goldsmiths! It offers you paper sales, you 
know? What does it offer any of us today? Education. 
And hopefully, this is a part of a process of how we get 
to where we are going. And it offers emancipation for all 
of humanity. 


JS: On this question of what Marxism has to offer, I do 
not think it can be answered in the abstract. It is one 

of the reasons | do not see myself as a Marxist. I think 
some ofthe questions that have been raised—that 

are very real in people’s lives—are the first thing to 
address. Wanting to engage in those does not make you 
a reformist. 


I'm a comrade of Roxannes, from the IBT. lam a Marxist, 
which means !am not a feminist. | often get shocked 
reactions to that. A lot of Marxists call themselves Marxist- 
feminists; it is like they do not want to offend anyone. But 
I think this ideological difference is very important, as 
Roxannes explained. 

The SL that Judith supported in the 1970s is not the 
SL we may know today. It was a revolutionary Marxist 
organization then; it is one thatthe IBT claims as part ofour 
heritage. The SL was taking notice of the women's liberation 
movement in a way thata lotofthe Left was not doing. But 
they were unambiguously clear that they were not feminists, 
they were Marxists. However, women's liberation is a 
project of Marxism, and Marxism is about ihe emancipation, 
or the liberation, of everyone, ofall the oppressed. 

lalso think that, in the 1970s, the women’'s movement 
as a whole was more left-wing than what we see today. 
Alotofthe early issues were about really concrete 
demands that would change women lives, like childcare 
and abortion rights, and those of us that came after have 
benefited from all those things. But by the 1980s probably, 
that had already regressed, and the feminism that came 
across was about the representation of women in media. 
It was about pornography. Itwas about ideas of women. 
Partiy that was because some of the earlier demands had 
already been achieved, but it was also a kind of right-wing 
tilt, as the more radical days of the 1970s had slipped away, 
and society as a whole was moving to the right. We see 
that with the emphasis today on sexual violence, which is 
certainlya problem. But sexual violence is very much tied 
up with these economical points, with society as a whole. 

As a young, white woman in an imperialist country, I did 
not feel particularly oppressed. I kind of knew I was one of 
the lucky ones. Then, Ihad a baby, and then another baby. 
And I began to notice a lot of things about the structures 
that exist even in our relatively privileged society—the way 
in which my partner and I were channeled into roles. As 
soon as you have a child, the whole structure of the family 
within capitalism starts to limit your choices. That is why I 
am not a feminist. lam a Marxist because we have to get 
rid of these structures, or we will not make gains—or any 
gains we do achieve, we will lose again. 


JS: | would not assume that anybody in this room 
considers the SL relevant. It is worth discussing how it 
may have had good ideas, but | do not think it was ever 
revolutionary. On the question of not feeling oppressed, 
think that is common among younger women. It is one 


reason that the women'’s liberation movement, by and 
large, was not started within the student movement, but 
by slightly older women. 


What are the political demands the socialist party in the 21“ 
century would have to take up, acknowledging the changes 
ofthe 20 century? What are the most basic concerns of 
the socialist movement, now? What do we demand? Take 
#MeToo, for instance. What does #MeToo offer for women 
today—and how could Marxism take up #MeToo? Because 
#Me Too is a cultural discontent in the present, in the 21% 
century. What does it mean that it is happening now? Could 
that be taken up in a revolutionary way? 


JS: That is a critical question, though | am not sure | 
have an answer. | do think ignoring #MeToo or saying 

it is a distraction will not get you anywhere. How do we 
move that forward and use it to illustrate, Where is this 
all coming from? As | mentioned before, internalizing 
that you are inferior is an important factor. That is part 
of what women!’s liberation did that was different— 
people actually began to see how they behaved 
according to the stereotypes. Then you also have to see 
who actually has the power, and what the power is: You 
starve, or do not starve; you get ajob, or do not get a 
job; and all these different ways we behave. Explaining 
that in terms of people's lives is a very powerful part 

of women's liberation. | do not like to use the word 
“Marxism,” but | know when I act that | am not afree 
agent, completely. | have a degree of agency. But there 
is a degree in which I am formed by everything around 
me. 


SM: | would agree with a lot of that, actually. | am 
critical of the #MeToo phenomenon, but what we can do 
with it is ask where it is a question of power relations 
and where it is not. It is about agency. Are you in a 
position where it is going to determine your future? 

Are you in a position to fight back? And | do not think 

it is just for women'’s rights or #MeToo, but different 
forms of oppression. If you are in a weaker situation 
interms of power relations, you become stronger by 
fighting together. That is one reason why we should 
avoid creating a victim culture in which you are not 
allowed to say or do anything. Women do not need to be 
protected and wrapped up; women should be educated 
and empowered, and producing intelligent responses to 
these problems, from a position of strength. | think that 
that is something that the Left can work toward offering. 
The Left has come a long way from just treating women 
as funny-shaped workers. 


RB: More than anything else, "Marxist feminism” has 
offered me quite a lot of confusion. Marxist feminists 
have been great campaigners for women's rights, but 
interms of theory, | do not think they give us anything 
different. 

So what are the concrete concerns for women, today? 
Casual part-time work in very low paying industries. 
Unionizing, educating women, and drawing women in 
from their isolation. There are many ways that we can 
push to socialize domestic chores within a capitalist 
framework; free childcare is a major one. 

Anything that comes up, we can potentially intersect 
as Marxists, and that is what we need to do. One of 
our jobs is to bring in the big picture, because that 
is what feminists and others do not do. The #MeToo 
campaign will probably be a passing thing. In years 
to come, people will not necessarily remember it. So 
how do we try and offer a coherent worldview that 
offers a way out? Individuals posting on social media 
might raise awareness for a few weeks, but it is not 
going to accomplish much more that that. We can raise 
awareness and consciousness in amuch deeper way. 


Even as we might try to address #MeToo as Marxists, part 
of the desire behind itseems to be about just getting rid 
of Trump and bringing back the Democrats. Or, perhaps, 
getting Oprah to be the next president... 


Right, #MeToo is propaganda by the political leadership 
of the bourgeoisie, in response to Trump. So what do 
Marxists have to offer? Well, they can offer a critique. 
They can try to show what it is: The political leadership 
of bourgeois women instrumentalizing women's sexual 
trauma for their own interests. | do not think Marxists 
should reconcile the irreconcilable and say, "We can just 
be part of #MeToo." I think what we can do for women is 
say, "Look, these women are treating your sexuality as 
something to be protected, not enjoyed; they are tapping 
into your trauma to instrumentalize you, to get you to vote 
for this particular party." 


RB: There has been a real lack of commentary in that 
direction. It is hard to put your finger on it, but the more 
you look at it, there is this attempt to bring back a nice 
veneer forthe Democratic Party. There was a real anti- 
Trump political agenda attached to #MeToo that has 
not really been talked about, and because he is such an 
easy enemy, it is easier to stomach a "lesser evil.” 


JS: | did not think | would be defending #MeToo, but I do 
not think it is a conspiracy ofthe bourgeoisie. Moreover, 
I do not think conspiratorial thinking has much to do 
with Marxism. Things unfold a particular way, and then 
we explain them as if the ruling class had a committee 
meeting in Washington and planned it out, exactly as it 
happened. That's not how things work. 


What do you make of the New Left claim, which was shared 
by the feminists at the time, that the personal is political? 
There have been many changes in terms of norms and 
expectations, when it comes to personal relations. To what 
extent has that been liberatory, and to what extent has it 
traced new forms of oppression? 


JS: | never really understood "The personal is political.” 
Sometimes it was used to talk about individuals’ 
behavior. Insofar as | saw it on the New Left, the slogan 
had an unpleasant aspect, to my mind. It seemed to go 
along with the practice of "self-criticism” in Stalinist and 
Maoist tendencies. This "self-criticism” ran like a red 
thread, as far as | know, through the whole Soviet period. 
People have told me about how they foolishly decided to 


defend Nicaragua, in defiance of the party line, on the 
Moscow State University campus in 1978. Afterward, 
they had to "do a self-criticism.” It is a horrible and 
demeaning thing to see. That was one direction people 
went with the idea that the personal is political. 


RB: | agree with Judith, but there is a more positive 
understanding of "the personal is political.” There is the 
small and the big. | demand the highest consciousness 
from my comrades—a higher consciousness than what 

| demand from a random person. Atthe same time, 

we should all challenge sexism, regardless of where it 
comes from. However, if we only focus on the personal, 
it becomes depoliticized. 

Ultimately, it is about power relations. Most 
sensible people can distinguish between these things. 
Sometimes things get messy; we need to listen to 
women, but we need to give everything due process as 
well. Again, I think that #MeToo has become something 
of a distraction. Or, at least, it misses out on the role of 
the state, the role of bosses, which is what we would 
bring up as Marxists. 

This applies in the case of Julian Assange, as well. 
The point about Assange is that, whether he committed 
the alleged crimes or not, he was never going to get a 
fair trial, because he was the founder of WikiLeaks. He 
was being targeted because of that. He was going to be 
put into prison for the rest of his life without a fair trial. 
It does not take a Marxist to tell you that, either. There 
are plenty of feminists who recognized that for what 
it was. But a lot of the Left had major illusions in the 
State. It is a typical example where we can distinguish 
the analysis of a Marxist and a non-Marxist in terms of 
how the role of the state is understood. What was the 
state’s intention? How will it be carried out? Look at 
someone like Chelsea Manning. That is how people who 
challenge the state are treated, and we should not be 
under any illusions about that. 


SM: Regarding the personal and the political, | would 
mention that organizations do have a responsibility 
to their membership. On the British left, look at the 
scandal with the Socialist Workers Party (SWP), 
regarding allegations that a party official committed 
sexual assault. You cannot have a "trial by mates” in 
such a situation. 


I think you have all alluded to the benefits of the sexual 
revolution of the 1960s. Did that simply represent progress 
for women? Or does the sexual revolution have a more 
ambiguous character— particularly in light ofrecent 
history, up to and including #MeToo? Did the sexual 
revolution ever really happen? Has counterrevolution 
drawn back on the gains? 


JS: | sometimes like to raise the idea that, because 
everybody is liberated, women are hit on more 

often, because they are obviously available. That's a 
provocation. | do not think that the empirical evidence 
necessarily shows that. There has been more sexuality, 
though apparently that is now on the ebb. That might 
not be a bad thing, in some sense. Perhaps the 
hyper-sexuality of everyday life is a problem?—To be 
clear, | do think sexual liberation has been a plus for 
women, overall. On balance. But there is a downside to 
everything—right? 


SM: Overall, there was definitely a net gain. We can look 
at very specific things, like the pill, for instance. But 

we must keep in mind the cultural level as well as the 
economic basis of society. When the struggle declines, 
alternatives to working class politics pop up. This 
happened in the 1970s, into the late 1970s and beyond. 
Initially, when women!'s liberation was more radical, 
more revolutionary, it was tied up with revolutionary 
change in society in general. When that petered out, the 
more reactionary forms of feminism began to grow. So, 
it is partly about ebbing and flowing, and perhaps there 
has been a net gain—but what does that really mean? 
#MeToo is a reflection of our poor cultural level and 

the state we are in. Everyone is like, "How could Trump 
end up in the White House?” You need to look at the 

big picture. Things ebb and flow, but I do not think it is 
necessarily in a positive direction, in that sense. 


Right now, it seems that we demand from the government 
programs, services, protections, andso on, especially for 
women and children. In the 1960s, the New Left was critical 
ofthe welfare state, which was seen as authoritarian. 

Later, in the 1970s and the 1980s, people from that same 
cohort became vocal defenders of it. What is the relation 
between the New Left and the welfare state? How does the 
struggle for women’ liberation figure into that? 


SM: Things have different manifestations over time, but 
atthe moment, a lot ofthe Left relates to the welfare 
state in a very reformist way. In part, this is a natural 
extension of the Left's relationship to the Labor Party. 
Jeremy Corbyn is perhaps a sign that we are starting 
to wake up a little bit. But—this is what we think of as 
progress? It really shows the paucity of our cultural 
level and our consciousness. Corbyn is not really that 
left-wing, but he became this figure everyone is looking 
up to. This is a sign of how backwards everything 

has become. There is no alternative. There is no 
revolutionary alternative.| P 


Transcribed by Tamas Vilaghy 


1 Saturday Night Live, "Dinner Discussion,” YouTube 
video, 4:25, 27 Jan 2018, Season 43, <https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=evWiz6WRbCA>. 

2 Platypus Review 62 ([December-January 


2013), available online at: <https://platypus1917. 
org/2013/12/01/gender-and-the-new-man/>. 


1918-2018: 


The century of counterrevolution 


Chris Cutrone 


Presented as the President report at the closing plenary 
of the 10%" annual international convention of the Platypus 
Aftiliated Society in Chicago on April 7, 2018. 


Recently, Icame across a 1938 article by the “Left 
communist” Paul Mattick, Sr., titled “Karl Kautsky: From 
Marx to Hitler.“ In it, Mattick asserted that the reformist 
social democracy that Kautsky ended up embracing 

was the harbinger of fascism — of Nazism.' There isa 
certain affinity to Friedrich Hayek’s book on The Road 

to Serfdom (1944), in which a similar argument is made 
about the affinity of socialism and fascism. If Marxism 
(e.g. Kautsky) led to Hitler, as Hayek and Mattick aver, 
then this is because the counterrevolution was in the 
revolutionary tradition. The question we face today is 
whether and how the revolutionary tradition is still within 
the counterrevolution. For that is what we live under: it is 
the condition of any potential future for the revolutionary 
tradition whose memory we seek to preserve. 

2018 marks two anniversaries: the 100% anniversary 
of the failed German Revolution of 1918; and the 50" 
anniversary of the climax of the New Left in 1968. 

Moishe Postone died this year, and his death marks 
the 50% anniversary of 1968 in a certain way. 

A strange fact of history is that both Thomas Jefferson 
and his fellow Founding Father but bitter political 
opponent, whose Presidency Jefferson unseated in his 
Democratic-Republican Revolution of 1800, John Adams, 
died on the precise 50® anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence to the day, on July 4, 1826. John 
Adams’s dying words were "Jefferson still lives.“ He 
was mistaken: Jefferson had died several hours earlier. 
But he was correct in another, more important sense: 
Jefferson had lived just long enough to see the survival 
of the American Revolution for its first half-century. 

Perhaps Moishe Postone lived just long enough to 
see the survival ofthe New Left 50 years later. If that is 
true, however, then he lived just long enough to see the 
survival of not the revolution but the counterrevolution. 

As | presented all the way back at our very first 
annual Platypus convention in 2009, in my contribution 
to The Platypus Synthesis, on “History, theory,” the 
Spartacists and Postone differ on the character of 
historical regression: Postone taking itto be the 
downward trend since the missed opportunity ofthe 
New Left inthe 19605; while the Spartacists account 
for regression since the high-point of the revolutionary 
crisis after WWI in which the October Revolution took 
place in 1917. But perhaps we can take the occasion this 
year to date more precisely the regression affecting both 
the Spartacists and Postone, the failure ofthe German 
Revolution of 1918, whose centennial we mark this year. 

The question of historical regression raises its 
potential opposite, that is, history as Hegel took it to 
be, the progress in [the consciousness of) freedom. 
What we face in 2018 is that the last 50 years and the 
last 100 years have not seen a progress in freedom, but 
perhaps a regression in our consciousness of its tasks, 
specifically regarding the problem of capitalism. Where 
the Spartacists and Postone have stood still, waiting for 
history to resume, either from 1918 or from 1968, we 
must reckon with not history at a standstill but rather 
as it has regressed. 

In this we are helped less by Hegel or Marx than 
by Friedrich Nietzsche, whose essay on "The Use and 
Abuse of History for Life” (1874/76) I cited prominently 
in my Platypus Synthesis contribution. There, | quoted 
Nietzsche that, 


A person must have the power and from time to time 
use it to break a past and to dissolve it, in order to 
be able tolive.... People or ages serving life in this 
way, by judging and destroying a past, are always 
dangerous and in danger..... Itis an attempt to give 
oneself, as it were, a past after the fact, out of which 
we may be descended in opposition to the one from 
which we are descended.... 

Here it is not righteousness which sits in the 
judgment seat or, even less, mercy which announces 
judgment, but life alone, that dark, driving, insatiable 
self-desiring force... 

[But there is a danger in the] attempt to give 
oneself, as it were, a past after the fact, out of which 
we may be descended in opposition to the one from 
which we are descended. It is always a dangerous 
attempt, because it is so difficult to find a borderline 
to the denial ofthe past and because the second 
nature usually is weaker than the first.? 


So the question we have always faced in Platypus is the 
borderline between freeing ourselves from the past or 
rather participating in its liquidation. Are we gaining 

or losing history as a resource? In losing its liability we 
might sacrifice history as an asset. We must refashion 
history for use in our present need, but we might end 
up — like everyone else — abusing it: it might end up 
oppressing rather than freeing us. 

Indiana Jones, who as we know was a Professor of 
Archaeology, in the 1989 film The Last Crusade, said that 
“Archaeology is about the search for fact, not the search 
for truth — for the search for truth, see Philosophy!” 

If Steven Spielberg and George Lucas can get it, then 
certainly we should! 

In our approach to history, then, we are engaged not 
with its “facts” but with the truth of history. We are not 
archeologists: we are not antiquarians or historians 
— at least not affirmatively: we are not historicists. 

The events and figures of the past are not dead facts 
awaiting discovery but are living actions — past actions 
that continue to act upon the present, which we 

must relate to. We must take up the past actions that 
continue to affect us, and participate in the on-going 
transformation of that action. How we do so is extremely 
consequential: it affects not merely us, today, but will 
affect the future. History lives or dies — is vital or deadly 
— depending on our actions. 


We are here to consider how the actions of not only 
50 years ago in 1968 but 100 years ago in 1918 affect us 
today. But to understand this, we must consider the past 
actions that people 100 years ago in turn were affected 
by. We must consider the deeper history that they 
inherited and sought to act upon. 

Last year we marked the 100 anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. In the closing plenary panel 
discussion at our international convention in which | 
participated, alongside Bryan Palmer and Leo Panitch, 

I raised the possibility that, after a century, we had 
the opportunity of approaching this history differently. 
There, I said that, 


The paradox of 1917 is that failure and success are 
mixed together in its legacy. Therefore, the fact that 
1917 is becoming more obscure is an opportunity 

as well as a liability. We are tasked not only with 
understanding the opportunity, but also with trying to 
make the liability into an asset. The various ways in 
which 1917 is falsely claimed, in a positive sense — 
we can call that Stalinism, we can call it all sorts of 
things — has dissipated. We have to try to make use 
of that. What has faded is not the revolution, perhaps, 
but the counter-revolution. In other words, while not 
entirely gone, the stigmatization of 1917 throughout 
the 20 century and the horror at the outcome of 
revolution [i.e., Stalinist repression] — these are 
fading. In that way we might be able to disentangle 
the success and the failure differently than it has 
been attempted in the past.? 


This year we must reckon with the changing fortunes 
over the last century, not ofthe revolution, but rather 
of the counterrevolution. If not the revolution but the 
counterrevolution has disappeared, perhaps this is 
because it has become invisible — naturalized. It is 

so much the fundamental condition of our time that 

we don't even notice it. But that does not mean that it 
doesn't continue to act upon us. It might be so powerful 
as to not even provoke resistance, like atmospheric 
pressure or gravity. The effort it takes to read history 
against the grain — Benjamin said it must be done with 
the leverage of a "barge-pole”* — is in denaturalizing 
this history of the counterrevolution, to make it visible 
or noticeable at all. Can we feel it? This has changed 
over the course of the past century. In the first half- 
century, from 1918 to 1968, the naturalization ofthe 
counterrevolution took certain forms; in the last half- 
century, since 1968, it has taken other forms. We can 
say indeed that the action of the counterrevolution 
provoked more resistance in its first 50 years, from 
1918-68, than it has in its second 50 years, from 1968 
to the present. That would mean that 1968 marked the 
decisive victory ofthe counterrevolution — to the degree 
that this was not entirely settled already in 1918. 

As Richard pointed out at my presentation at this 
years 4" Platypus European Conference in London on 
“The Death of the Millennial Left,” there has been nothing 
new produced, really, in the last 50 years. | agreed, and 
said that whatever had been new and different in the 
preceding 50 years, from 1918 to 1968 — Heidegger’s 
philosophy, for example — was produced by the 
counterrevolution’s active burial of Marxism. Max Weber 
had remarked to Georg Lukäcs in 1918 that what the 
Bolsheviks had done in Russia in the October Revolution 
and its aftermath would mitigate against socialism for 
at least 100 years. He seems to have been proven right. 
But since 1968, such active efforts against the memory of 
Marxism have been less necessary. So we have had, not 
so much anti-Marxism, as the naturalization of it. Ever 
since 1968, everyone is already a "Marxist” — as Foucault 
himself said — precisely because everyone is already an 
anti-Marxist. This is how things appear especially this 
year, in 2018. And necessarily so. 

The failure of the 1918 German Revolution was not 
only that, but was the failure of Marxism as a world- 
historical movement. As Rosa Luxemburg posed the 
matter, the failure of revolution in Germany was the 
failure of revolution in Russia. 1918 and 1917 are 
inextricably linked. But the failure of 1918 has been 
hidden behind the apparent success of 1917. The failure 
of 1917 wears the deceptive mask of success because of 
the forgetting of the failure of 1918. 

Marxism failed. This is why it continues to fail today. 
Marxism has forgotten its own failure. Because Marxism 
sought to take up the prior — bourgeois — revolutionary 
tradition, its failure affected the revolutionary tradition 
as a whole. The victory of the counterrevolution in 1918 
was the victory of counterrevolution for all time. 

What do we mean by the "counterrevolution”? 

Stalin declared the policy — the strategy — of 
“socialism in one country” in 1924. What did it mean? 
What was it predicated upon? The events in Germany 
in 1923 seemed to have brought a definitive end 
to the post-WWI revolutionary crisis there. Stalin 
concluded therefore that Russia would not be saved 
by revolution in Germany — and even less likely by 
revolution elsewhere — but needed in the meantime to 
pursue socialism independently of prospects for world 
revolution. Stalin cited precedent from Lenin for this 
approach, and he attracted a great deal of support from 
the Communist Party for this policy. 

Robert Borba, a supporter of the Maoist 
Revolutionary Communist Party [RCP), USA, speaking 
at our 4® European Conference in London earlier this 
year, addressed the Trotskyist critique of Stalinism in 
response to Hillel Ticktin on the panel discussion of "50 
Years of 1968” as follows: 


Hillel [Ticktin] defined Stalinism as socialism in one 
country, which supposedly cannot exist. It is not 
viable. We should think seriously about what that 
means. Imagine you are Lenin in 1918. You have 

led a revolution. You are counting on the German 
revolutionaries to come to your aid, as you envision 


this whole process of revolution throughout Europe. 
But it does not happen. Now what do you do? Say, 
“This cannot exist, it is not viable,” and give up? 

Lenin and the Bolshevik Party did not give up. The 
proletariat had taken power in one country. The 
imperialists were invading. They did the best they 
could for the world revolution. They retained a base 
from which to spread revolution. To give that up would 
harm the interests of oppressed humanity.® 


This blackmail of the necessity to “defend the gains 
of the revolution” is crucial to understanding how the 
counterrevolution triumphed within the revolution — 
how Bolshevism led to Stalinism. 

Even supposed "Trotskyists” however ended up 
succumbing to the exigencies of supposedly “defending 
the gains” — Trotsky himself said that an inability 
to defend the gains of the revolution would mean an 
inability to advance it: Trotsky was still addressing 
Stalinism as a retreat. His followers today are even 
more willing than Trotsky himself to defend any and all 
purported "gains” — but at the expense of possibilities 
for any advance. What was perhaps a temporary 
necessity for Trotsky has become permanent for the 
supposed "Left." 

So-called “Marxism“ today is in fact an agency 
of the counterrevolution — has become part ofthe 
counterrevolution’s on-going action — which is 
why it is not surprising that the “Left” today even 
champions the counterrevolution — by denouncing 
the revolutionary tradition. But this didn't happen just 
recently, but has been going on increasingly over the 
course of the past century. First, in small ways; but 
then finally comprehensively. Equivocations became 
Judgments against the revolutionary tradition. It began 
in marked ways at least as early as the late 1960s. For 
instance, in 1967 Susan Sontag wrote, in the formerly 
Communist- and then Trotskyist-affiliated journal 
Partisan Review, that, 


“If America is the culmination of Western white 
civilization, as everyone from the Left to the Right 
declares, then there must be something terribly 
wrong with Western white civilization. This is a 
painful truth; few of us want to go that far. .... 

The truth is that Mozart, Pascal, Boolean algebra, 
Shakespeare, parliamentary government, baroque 
churches, Newton, the emancipation of women, 
Kant, Marx, Balanchine ballets, et al, don't redeem 
what this particular civilization has wrought upon the 
world. The white race is the cancer of human history; 
it is the white race and it alone — its ideologies 

and inventions — which eradicates autonomous 
civilizations wherever it spreads, which has upset the 
ecological balance of the planet, which now threatens 
the very existence of life itself.”® 


Sound familiar? It is a voice very much for our time! 
Here, Sontag explicitly rejects the revolution — 
“parliamentary government,” the “emancipation 

of women,” and “Marx” included — because of its 
“eradication of autonomous civilizations wherever 

it spreads,” and "what this particular civilization 

has wrought upon the world.“ Let's accept this 
characterization of "Western white civilization” by 
Sontag, but try to grasp it through the revolution. For 
this is what revolution does: eradicate the prior form 
of civilization. What is America the "culmination“ of, 
exactly? Let's look to its Founding Father, Thomas 
Jefferson, and think about the American Revolutionary 
leader alongside the protagonist of the 1918 German 
Revolution, Rosa Luxemburg. 

I will start with the concluding scene of the 1995 
film Jefferson in Paris. Here, Jefferson negotiates a 
contractual agreement with his slave James Hemings 
for the freedom of himself and Sally Hemings and her 
children — Jefferson’s own offspring. It is observed 
by his white daughter. This scene encapsulates the 
revolution: the transition from slavery to social contract. 

Inthe 1986 film Rosa Luxemburg, Sonja Liebknecht 
says to Luxemburg in prison, "Sometimes | think that 
the war will go on forever” — as it has indeed gone 
on forever, since we are still fighting over the political 
geography and territorial results of WWI, for instance 
in the Middle East — and, responding to Luxemburg ’s 
optimism, about the mole burrowing through a 
seemingly solid reality that will soon be past and 
forgotten, "But it could be us who will soon disappear 
without a trace.” In the penultimate scene of the film, 
Karl Liebknecht reads the last lines of his final article, 
“Despite Everything,” and Luxemburg reads her last 
written words, "| was, I am, | shall be!” — referring 
however to "the revolution,” not Marxism!” 

Luxemburg’s “| was, | am, | shall be!” and 
Liebknecht’s "Despite everything!” — are they still true? 
Is the revolution still on-going, despite everything? If not 
Luxemburg'’s, then at least Jefferson’s revolution? 

But aren‘t Thomas Jefferson and Rosa Luxemburg 
on “opposing sides” of the "class divide” — wasn't 
Luxemburg ’s Spartakusbund ["Spartacus League“] on 
the side ofthe slaves (named after a Roman slave who 
revolted); whereas, by contrast, Jefferson was on the 
side of the slave-owners? No! 

To quote Robert Frost, from his 1915 poem “The 
Black Cottage," 


[T]he principle 

That all men are created free and equal [...] 
That’s a hard mystery of Jefferson’s. 

What did he mean? Of course the easy way 

Is to decide it simply isn't true. 

It may not be. | heard a fellow say so. 

But never mind, the Welshman [Defferson] got it 
planted 

Where it will trouble us a thousand years. 

Each age will have to reconsider it.“® 


How will we reconsider it for our age? Apparently, we 
won't: Jefferson's statues will be torn down instead. We 
will take the “easy way” and "decide” that Jefferson’s 
revolutionary character “simply isn't true.” This has 
long since been decided against Luxemburg’s Marxism, 
too — indeed, as a precondition for the judgment 
against Jefferson. As Max Horkheimer said, "As long 

as it is not victorious, the revolution is no good.” The 
failure of revolution in 1918 was its failure for all time. 
We are told nowadays that the American Revolution 
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never happened: it was at most a "slaveholder’s revolt.” 
But it certainly did not mark a change in "Western white 
civilization.” Neither, of course, did Marxism. Susan 
Sontag tells us so! 

Platypus began in 2006 and was founded as an 
organization in 2007, but we began our conventions 
in 2009. In 2018, our 10‘ convention requires a look 
back and a look ahead; last year marked the centenary 
of 1917; this year marks 1918, hence, this specific 
occasion for reflecting on history from Platypus'’s point 
of view. What did we already know in 2005-08 that finds 
purchase especially now, in 2018? The persistence of 
the counterrevolution. Hence, our special emphasis on 
the failure of the 1918 German Revolution as opposed 
to the “success” ofthe 1917 Russian Revolution, which 
has been the case throughout the history of our primary 
Marxist reading group pedagogy. But we should reflect 
upon it again today. 

I would like to refer to some of my convention 
speeches for Platypus: 

In my 2012 convention President’s report, "1873- 
1973: The century of Marxism," | asserted that the first 
50 years saw growth and development of Marxism, as 
opposed to the second 50 years, which saw the steady 
destruction of the memory of Marxism."® 

So today, in regarding 1918-2018 as the century of 
counterrevolution, | ask that its first 50 years, prior to 
1968, be considered as the active counterrevolution of 
anti-Marxism, as opposed to the second 50 years, after 
1968, as the naturalization of the counterrevolution, 
such that active anti-Marxism is no longer necessary. 

But I would like to also recall my contribution to 
a prior convention plenary panel discussion in 2014, 
on “Revolutionary politics and thought, ""! where I 
asserted that capitalism is both the revolution and the 
counterrevolution. To illustrate this, I quoted a JFK 
speech from 1960: 


We should not fear the 20th century, for this 
worldwide revolution which we see all around us is 
part ofthe original American Revolution. 


Kennedy was speaking at the Hotel Theresa in New York: 


I am delighted to come and visit. Behind the fact 

of [Fidel] Castro coming to this hotel, [Nikita] 
Khrushchev coming to Castro, there is another great 
traveler in the world, and that is the travel of a world 
revolution, a world in turmoil. | am delighted to come 
to Harlem and I think the whole world should come 
here and the whole world should recognize that we 
all live right next to each other, whether here in 
Harlem or on the other side of the globe. We should 
be glad they came to the United States. We should not 
fear the 20th century, for this worldwide revolution 
which we see all around us is part ofthe original 
American Revolution. 


With Kennedy, the counterrevolution, in order to be 
successful, still needed to claim to be the revolution: the 
counterrevolution still struggled with the revolution. By 
the end of the 1960s — atthe other end ofthe New Left 
— however, this was no longer the case. 

We can observe today that what was lacking both 
in 1918 and in 1968 was a political force adequate to 
the task of the struggle for socialism. The problem of 
political party links both dates. 1968 failed to overcome 
the mid-20th century liquidation of Marxism in Stalinism 
and related phenomena, in the same way that 1918 had 
failed to overcome the capitulation of the SPD and the 
greater Second International in WWI, and thus failed to 
overcome the crisis of Marxism. 

For this reason, we can say, today, 50 years after 
1968, that the past 100 years, since 1918, have been the 
century of counterrevolution.| P 
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